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PREFACE 


This  handbook  is  the  first  volume 
of  a two  volume  set  on  assessing 
library  needs  in  your  community. 
The  handbooks  are  part  of  a 
series  of  guidance  documents 
being  produced  by  Alberta 
Culture,  Library  Services  to  assist 
library  boards  and  librarians  in 
complying  with  the  Libraries  Act 
1983  and  the  Libraries  Regula- 
tion, 1984. 

This  handbook  has  been  com- 
piled with  advice  and  assistance 
from  a provincial  ad  hoc 
committee  consisting  of: 

Rudi  Denham 

— Councillor,  Library 
Association  of  Alberta 
Sue  Dutton 

— Chairperson,  Alberta  Library 
Board 
Joe  Forsyth 

— Director,  Alberta  Culture, 
Library  Services  Branch 
Jean  Mucha 

— Director,  Alberta  Library 
Trustees  Association 
Howard  Platt 

— Past  President,  Alberta 
Library  Trustees  Association 
Peter  Taylor 

— Alberta  Culture,  Field 
Services  Branch 

NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 

HANDBOOK 

Many  methods  of  doing  a needs 
assessment  are  available  for  your 
board  to  use  in  assessing  the 
community's  library  needs.  The 
one  or  more  methods  chosen  will 
depend  on  the  time  and  money 
available  for  the  process  and  on 
the  kind  of  information  the  board 
needs  to  plan  for  your  library's 
future. 


Volume  One  is  designed 
to  provide  information  on 
three  basic  needs  assess- 
ment methods.  These 
methods  will  help  library 
boards  to  assess  communi- 
ty library  needs  as  simply 
and  inexpensively  as  possi- 
ble by  tapping  readily 
available  information  and 
the  diversity  of  opinion  and 
knowledge  held  by  local 
citizens. 


Volume  Two,  soon  to  be 
published,  will  give  addi- 
tional information  on  the 
needs  assessment  process, 
concentrating  on  survey 
methods.  It  is  entirely 
possible  to  do  a useful 
needs  assessment  without 
conducting  a survey.  How- 
ever, library  boards  in 
some  communities  may 
find  a survey  of  some  kind 
helpful.  This  would  be 
most  likely  in  communities 
with  a population  of  over 
3000.  Many  libraries, 
especially  in  smaller  com- 
munities, will  find  that  one 
or  more  of  the  methods 
described  in  Volume  One  is 
all  that  is  necessary. 

Knowing  what  the  library  needs 
are  in  the  community  allows  the 
library  board  to  put  the  resources 
available  — people,  money, 
materials  — to  work  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good.  And  while 
the  board  is  finding  out  about  the 
community's  library  needs,  the 
community  is  finding  out  more 
about  its  public  library.  . 

let 
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What's  happening  at  the  public 
library  in  Fairville,  Alberta?  Let's 
look  on  as  a special  meeting  of 
the  Fairville  Public  Library  Board 
is  about  to  begin. 

"Order,  order,"  cries  the  Chair- 
man, "meeting's  called  to  order." 

"Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a big 
problem,"  begins  Financial  Freda. 
"We  have  a letter  here  from  the 
Mayor.  Council  wants  to  cut  the 
library's  budget  by  10%." 

A buzz  arises  as  the  board 
receives  this  unwelcome  news. 
"They  can't  do  that!"  declares 
Eager  Eddie.  "Fairville  needs  the 
library.  We  should  have  more 
money,  not  less!" 

"Well,  you've  got  to  admit  the 
library  isn't  as  well  used  as  it 
could  be.  Even  though  a lot  more 
people  live  here  now,  the  library's 
membership  has  barely  increased 
over  the  last  few  years."  The 
Chairman's  comment  casts  a 
blanket  of  gloom  over  the  room. 

Financial  Freda  speaks  up,  "It 
might  help  us  fight  this  budget 
decrease  if  we  knew  who  isn't 
using  our  library  and  why?" 

"Or  who  is  using  our  library," 
says  Betsy  Board  Member,  "and 
why  they  do,  what  they  like  about 
the  library  services." 

"What  do  people  in  Fairville  want 
from  their  library?"  entreats  the 
Chairman,  looking  from  one 
board  member  to  another. 


"Maybe,"  muses  Sally  Shy,  "we 
could  find  out." 

"And  just  how  do  you  propose  we 
do  that?"  Another  Member  is 
dubious. 

"Can't  we  ask  people  what  they 
want  from  the  library  or  why 
they  don't  use  it?  After  all,  it's 
their  library.  If  we  knew  more 
about  the  kind  of  people  who  live 
here,  we  could  make  sure  the 
library  has  what  they  need." 

"That  sounds  hard  to  do," 
Clement  Coldwater  comments. 
"Besides,  I've  lived  in  Fairville  for 
25  years.  I already  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  everybody  who 
lives  here.  Why,  just  the  other 
day  . . ." 

"That's  it,"  interrupts  Gerta 
Gusto.  "Let's  organize  the  facts 
we  already  know  or  can  find  out 
about  our  town  and  our  library 
and  then  talk  to  people  — both 
library  patrons  and  non-users  — 
to  find  out  what  they  think  about 
the  library.  Then  we'd  be  able  to 
answer  some  of  these  questions." 

"It  does  sound  like  we  have  a lot 
of  questions.  Maybe  it's  about 
time  we  got  some  answers."  The 
Chairman  pointed  at  the  pipe 
smoking  fellow  across  the  table, 
"Sherlock,  you  and  the  good  Dr. 
Watson  here  can  form  a 
committee  to  investigate  the 
situation.  Any  other  volunteers? 
How  'bout  you,  Eddie?" 


Let's  leave  the  meeting  now 
because  by  forming  a Sherlock 
Holmes  Committee,  the  library 
board  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  solving  the  mystery  of 
Fairville's  library  needs.  The 
board  should  remember  to  have 
the  library  staff  represented  on 
the  committee  and  could  think 
about  asking  a cross-section  of 
local  residents  to  sit  on  the 
committee  as  community  repre- 
sentatives. Then  this  committee 
can  plan  and  oversee  the  needs 
assessment  project  that  will  help 
their  library. 


NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 
WHEN  YOU 
HAVEN'T  GOT 
A CLUE 


Needs  Assessment  is  simply  a 
way  to  measure  whatever  gap 
there  is  between  what  exists  now 
and  what  is  needed.  For  a public 
library  board,  this  means  three 
things  are  required: 

• a profile  of  the  library  to 
indicate  what  library  mate- 
rials and  services  are  pro- 
vided now, 

• a profile  of  the  community 
that  the  public  library  is 
there  to  serve,  and 

• a careful  comparison  of  the 
two  profiles. 

If  the  two  profiles  fit  perfectly 
together,  like  pieces  of  a jigsaw 


puzzle,  then  there  is  no  gap 
between  what  is  and  what  should 
be.  But  if  the  profiles  only  match 
in  certain  spots,  the  gaps  that 
show  up  indicate  possible  unmet 
needs  in  your  community  for 
library  services.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  overlaps  on  the 
profiles  could  point  out  possible 
duplication  of  activities  where  the 
library  board  could  consider 
phasing  out  some  unneeded 
library  services. 

It's  the  same  process  your  doctor 
follows  in  checking  your  health 
or  a mechanic  in  looking  after 
your  car.  They  look  at  what's 
happening  now  and  compare  it 
with  what  should  be  happening. 
Until  they  follow  the  needs 
assessment  process,  they  can't 
decide  what  action  to  take. 
Changing  a tire  won't  help  if  what 
the  car  needs  is  gasoline. 

So  it  is,  too,  with  any  group  using 
public  funds  and  serving  the 
community.  A library  board  must 
know  how  the  services  it 
provides  fit  what  the  community 
needs  before  the  board  can  plan 
or  decide  on  action  steps. 

Small  libraries  in  communities 
located  close  together  could 
consider  doing  a joint  needs 
assessment  or  coordinating  their 
activities  to  avoid  duplication. 

This  could  result  in  more 
information  at  less  cost  to  each 
individual  library. 
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So  Sherlock  isn't  the  only  one 
who  can  uncover  clues,  this 
handbook  will  help  you  to  be 
your  own  detective  by  discussing 
three  relatively  simple  and 
inexpensive  methods  your  board 
can  use  to  assess  the  commu- 
nity's library  needs. 

Records  and  Data 

Examining  available  in- 
formation to  gain  facts 
about  the  library  and  the 
community. 

Focused  Small  Group 
Discussions 

Asking  people  for  informa- 
tion and  ideas  about  the 
library. 

Touch-Base  Interviews 

Getting  in  touch  with 
the  community  by  talking 
to  key  individuals  and 
groups. 

These  methods  can  help 
the  board  become  more 
aware  of  the  community 
and  its  library  needs. 

The  handbook  will  also  explain 
how  the  board  can  use  this 
increased  awareness  to  plan  for 
the  library's  future. 

The  Evidence  Is  In 

Using  the  information 
gathered  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  what  the 
community  wants  and 
needs  from  its  library. 

Your  board  can  do  a needs 
assessment  by  planning  to  have 
the  board  and  staff  stop,  look. 


talk,  and  above  all,  listen  — to 
what  people  will  say  if  you  ask 
them. 

Spread  the  word  that  the  library 
board  wants  to  know  what  the 
community  thinks  about  its 
library.  Then  let  people  know 
what  was  learned  and  what  will 
happen  as  a result.  Get  people 
involved  and  interested,  and  the 
public  library  will  become  more 
visible  in  the  community  than 
ever  before. 


• Census  statistics 

• Municipal  data 

• Studies  and  plans 

• Library  records 


SECTION  2 
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DON'T 
RE-INVENT 
THE  WHEEL 


Shades  of  Sherlock!  Your  library 
board  is  looking  for  clues  to 
community  library  needs.  What 
to  do?  Before  the  board  does 
anything,  it  should  look  to  see 
what  Is  already  known  about  the 
community  and  the  library. 

In  this  age  of  Information, 
records  and  data  are  everywhere. 
Federal,  provincial,  and  municipal 
government  departments  do 
studies,  gather  facts,  and  make 
plans,  much  of  it  having  to  do 
with  your  own  community.  When 
you  begin  to  look,  you  will  find  a 
multitude  of  information  sources 
about  your  community  even 
before  consulting  local  organiza- 
tions or  your  own  library  records. 

A systematic  gathering  of  infor- 
mation by  looking  at  available 
records  and  data  may  be  the  only 
method  of  needs  assessment 
your  library  board  uses.  Or  you 
may  use  the  records  and  data  to 
gather  background  information 
as  a base  on  which  to  build  a 
more  extensive  needs  assessment 
project. 

In  either  case,  an  investigation  or 
records  and  data  will  yield  a lot  of 
facts  useful  in  building  communi- 
ty and  library  profiles.  Four  broad 
categories  of  records  can  be 
studied  for  pertinent  information. 


These  are: 

1 . Census  statistics 

2.  Municipal  data 

3.  Studies  and  plans 

4.  Library  records 

1 . Census  Statisiics  — The 

federal  government  conducts  a 
complete  census  every  ten  years 
and  a minor  census  at  the  five 
year  mid-point.  The  last  federal 
census  was  done  in  1981  so  a 
minor  census  will  be  conducted 
in  1986.  Information  from  these 
censuses  are  available  in  the  form 
of  a census  profile  of  your  village, 
town,  county,  municipal  district, 
or  improvement  district. 

This  census  profile  of  your 
community  can  be  obtained  at  no 
charge  from: 

Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics 
7th  Fir,  Sir  Frederick  W. 

Haultain  Building 
9811  - 109th  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5K  0C8 

Telephone  (403)  427-3058 

This  will  give  your  board 
information  on  many  aspects  of 
your  community.  You  can  find 
out,  for  instance,  not  only  the 
total  population  but  how  the 
people  living  there  are  divided  by 
age,  sex,  ethnocultural  origin. 
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and  highest  level  of  schooling. 
Occupations,  average  income, 
marital  status,  and  types  of 
dwellings  are  other  facts  gath- 
ered by  the  federal  census  and 
Included  In  the  census  profile. 

Some  municipalities  also  conduct 
local  censuses.  These  collect 
much  the  same  information  as 
the  federal  census,  but  the 
Information  is  usually  more 
current  and  may  include  some 
statistics  unique  to  your  particu- 
lar community. 

2.  Municipal  data  — Much 
other  municipal  data  exists  and 
can  be  searched  for  clues  to  your 
community's  profile.  Contact  the 
city  clerk,  municipal  secretary,  or 
municipal  planning  department 
for  information  about  transporta- 
tion patterns,  employment  condi- 
tions, number  and  types  of 
businesses,  zoning  regulations,  or 
planning  forecasts. 

A high  unemployment  rate,  for 
instance,  could  indicate  a need 
for  books  on  resume  writing,  job 
training,  or  career  planning. 
Transportation  patterns  may 
indicate  where  a library  could  be 
located  to  be  most  visible  in  the 
community. 

Local  organizations  such  as  the 
school  board.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  historical  society 
have  information  on  other  as- 
pects of  community  life.  Find  out 
what  groups  exist  in  the  commu- 
nity and  what  their  purposes  and 
activities  are.  Look  to  see  where 
people  live,  work,  and  take  part  in 
leisure  activities. 

Also  look  for  evidence  of  what 
other  educational,  recreational, 
cultural,  and  social  services  are 
available.  The  yellow  pages  in  the 
telephone  directory  are  a good 


source  of  information  about  any 
com  m u n ity,  Ifsting  com  pan  ies, 
services,  organizations,  and  gov- 
ernment offices. 

Community  organizations  bring 
together  people  with  common 
interests.  Becoming  aware  of 
these  interests  will  allow  the 
library  to  zero  in  on  the  services 
and  materials  it  could  provide  to 
groups  such  as  the  Gardening 
Club,  the  Field  Naturalist  Society, 
or  the  Girl  Guides. 

Examining  all  these  sources  of 
Information  in  your  municipality 
will  help  your  board  answer  such 
questions  as: 

• What  kind  of  businesses 
are  located  in  the  commu- 
nity? What  kind  of  informa- 
tion might  they  need  from 
the  library? 

• How  many  students  are 
there?  What  ages  and  level 
of  schooling?  What  de- 
mands do  they  make  on 
the  library?  Do  the  teach- 
ers need  help  that  the 
public  library  can  give? 

• Are  there  adult  education 
programs  offered  which 
might  cause  a demand  for 
library  materials  or 
services? 

• What  organization  or  clubs 
do  people  belong  to  and 
what  resources  could  the 
library  provide  to  support 
their  interests? 

• What  other  sources  of 
information  are  available  in 
the  community? 

• Are  there  people  with 
special  economic  or  social 
circumstances  in  the  com- 
munity such  as  single 


parents,  unemployed,  insti- 
tutionalized, or  highly 
mobile  workers? 

• What  community  services 
are  available  for  young 
adults? 

— An 

incredible  array  of  studies  and 
plans  has  been  done  by  govern- 
ment departments,  planning 
commissions,  community  organi- 
zations, and  other  libraries.  The 
resulting  information  is  almost 
always  available  at  little  or  no 
cost. 

For  example,  a recent  analysis  of 
information  available  about  the 
town  of  Morinville,  Alberta 
revealed  that  more  than  twenty 
surveys  had  been  done  in  the 
area  resulting  in  information 
which  could  be  used  in  drawing 
up  a community  profile.  These 
included  the  Alberta  departments 
of: 

Advanced  Education  and 
Manpower 
Culture 

Economic  Development 
Tourism  and  Small  Business 
Transportation 

Each  of  these  had  conducted  at 
least  one  relevant  study.  In 
addition,  the  following  groups  all 
had  gathered  useful  information 
about  Morinville. 

Edmonton  Regional  Planning 
Commission 

University  of  Calgary  Master's 
thesis 

Consultants'  reports  on 
Morinville  Urban  Land  Use 
Morinville  Historical  Society 
District  Board  of  Trade 
Regional  Recreation  Board 
Further  Education  Council 


And  this  is  only  a partial  list.  A lot 
of  information  about  Alberta 
communities  has  been  collected 
and  is  available  for  the  asking. 

Any  provincial  government  de- 
partment can  be  contacted  for 
information  they  may  have  on 
your  community.  For  instance, 
Alberta  Locations  is  a govern- 
ment publication  which  is  revised 
annually  and  provides  individual 
factual  profiles  of  many  Alberta 
communities. 

You  can  request  a copy  of  your 
community  profile  at  no  cost 
from : 

Alberta  Tourism  and  Small 
Business 

15th  Fir,  Capitol  Square 
Building 

10065  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5J  0H4 

Telephone  (403)  427-5267 

Appendix  A in  this  handbook  lists 
other  useful  Alberta  government 
offices  to  contact.  These  are  the: 

• Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission for  your  area.  This 
office  may  be  able  to 
supply  information  on 
trends,  forecasts,  or  future 
plans  in  such  aspects 
affecting  your  community 
as  population  growth, 
transportation  or  indus- 
trial changes,  or  shopping 
patterns. 

• Recreation  and  Parks 
Regional  Offices.  Alberta 
Recreation  and  Parks  can 
provide  handbooks  and 
information  derived  from 
the  Community  Recreation 
Master  Plans  which  com- 
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munities  have  developed  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their 
recreational  resources. 

This  can  be  very  helpful  to 
library  boards  who  are  also 
doing  community  needs 
assessments. 

• Culture  Regional  Offices. 

Alberta  Culture  Field  Serv- 
ices can  put  you  in  contact 
with  community  people 
you  might  not  be  aware  of, 
supply  handbooks  for 
reference,  and  provide 
information  on  funding 
sources  such  as  the 
Community  Recreation/ 
Cultural  Grant  Program. 

Each  community  is  as  unique  as 
a set  of  fingerprints,  and  every 
community  has  left  a lot  of 
fingerprints  around  during  its 
history.  Consulting  the  records 
and  data  already  available  will 
yield  a wealth  of  information 
about  your  community's  profile. 

4,  Library  Records  — Consult- 
ing the  records  which  are 
available  about  your  library's 
materials  and  services  will  allow 
the  library  board  to  draw  up  a 
profile  of  how  the  library  is 
presently  meeting  community 
needs.  It  will  also  allow  the 
comparison  of  your  library  with 
other  libraries  serving  commu- 
nities of  similar  size. 

Be  cautious  when  drawing  the 
library's  profile.  A large  number 
of  books  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  collection  is  a highly 
useful  one.  Because  the  collec- 
tion is  the  major  product  your 
library  has  to  "sell,"  it  is 
important  to  know  its  strong  and 
weak  points. 

An  information  need  about  using 


personal  computers  for  small 
businesses,  for  example,  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  books  dated 
four  or  five  years  ago.  Out-of- 
date  travel  books  can  give 
misleading  information  and  rec- 
ommendations. Old  favorites  in 
children  and  young  adult  collec- 
tions need  to  be  supplemented 
with  current  books  which  reflect 
contemporary  values  and  con- 
cerns. In  a book  collection, 
quantity  does  not  necessarily 
equal  quality.  For  further  Infor- 
mation on  assessing  collection 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  see 
Appendix  B. 

Statistics  that  can  be  collected 
and  used  in  the  library  profile 
include: 

Collection 

Books  — total  number;  total 
(fiction  and  non-fiction)  by 
age  groups,  adult,  young 
adult,  children;  reference 
books 

Non-print  items  — number  and 
type 

Subscriptions  — magazines 
and  newspapers 

Usage 

Circulation  — can  be  broken 
down  in  various  ways  such 
as  by  subject  or  daily  totals 

Registered  library  members  — 
adults,  children 

Reference  questions  asked  — 
in  person,  by  phone,  type  of 
question 

Materials  used  in  library  — 
materials  left  on  tables 

Interlibrary  loans  and  Zenith 
Questions 

Programs  offered  — 
attendance 

Special  services 
handicapped,  shut-ins 
films 
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toys 

photocopiers  or  typewriters 
for  public  use 
multilingual  collection 
other  services 

Hours  open  per  week  — days 
open  per  week 

Staff 

Totals  — part  time,  full  time 
Salary  levels 
Qualifications 

Budget 

Money  spent  on  staff,  equip- 
ment, materials 
totals  for  each 
percentage  of  total  budget 
for  each 

After  deciding  what  statistics  will 
be  collected,  a form  can  easily  be 
designed  to  record  that  informa- 
tion. Sample  forms  for  collection 
of  library  data  are  available  from 
Alberta  Culture  Library  Services 
Branch.  Output  measures  for 
public  libraries  in  Alberta  are 
currently  being  compiled  and 
studied  by  the  Alberta  Public 
Library  Directors  Council,  and 
Output  Measures  for  Public 
Libraries  can  also  be  consulted 
for  information  in  this  area. 

Other  good  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  your  library  are  calls 
or  letters  from  the  public; 
suggestions,  if  you  have  a 
suggestion  box;  board  minutes; 
and  the  library's  annual  reports. 
Comparisons  can  be  made  of  the 
current  year's  activities  with  past 
years  and  with  other  libraries. 
Annual  reports  from  other 
libraries  are  available  as  is  the 
Annual  Report  of  Public 
Libraries  in  Alberta  compiled 
by  Alberta  Culture  Library  Serv- 
ices Branch. 


FAIRVILLE'S 

PLANNING 

COMMITTEE 

Sherlock  Holmes  has  taken 
charge  of  the  investigation  into 
the  community's  library  needs. 
He  knows  only  too  well  the  value 
of  gathering  as  much  evidence  as 
possible  before  attempting  a 
solution. 


• Advantages 

• How  to  use  it 


SECTION  3 
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FOCUSED 
SMALL  GROUP 
DISCUSSIONS 


ASKING 
PEOPLE  FOR 
INFORMATION 


Now  we  turn  from  examining 
existing  materials  to  asking 
people  for  information.  The 
records  and  data  you  can 
examine  will  yield  a lot  of  ''hard" 
facts  and  figures.  The  focused 
discussion  method  covered  in 
this  section  will  bring  out  "soft" 
information  about  community 
attitudes  — how  people  feel  and 
think  about  the  library.  Gathering 
both  kinds  of  information  is 
Important  in  producing  communi- 
ty and  library  profiles. 

Focused  small  group  discussions 
can  be  used  with  the  board,  the 
library  staff,  community  mem- 
bers, or  combinations  of  all  these 
groups.  After  an  explanation  of 
the  method,  we  will  talk  about 
how  the  method  might  be  used 
with  different  groups. 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

Focused  small  group  discussion  is 
a method  which  helps  a group  of 
people  analyze  a problem  by 
focusing  on  one  specific  question 
or  problem.  The  method  brings 
together  a varied  group  of  people 
and  encourages  different  opin- 
ions to  emerge  by  using  a 
systematic  approach  to  discus- 
sion of  the  problem. 


A group  of  seven  or  eight  people 
meet  around  a table  in  a room 
free  of  distractions.  One  person 
acts  as  the  group  leader.  This 
does  not  have  to  be  the  official 
group  leader,  as  for  example,  the 
board  chairperson.  This  person 
may  also  act  as  the  recorder,  or 
another  member  of  the  group 
may  be  the  recorder.  Each 
person  should  have  paper  and 
pencil,  and  a chalkboard  or  easel 
with  paper  should  be  at  one  end 
in  full  view  of  everyone  in  the 
room. 

A clearly  worded  question  or 
problem  which  has  been  previ- 
ously decided  on  will  be  the  focus 
of  the  group's  discussion.  This 
statement  or  question  may  be  on 
sheets  of  paper  which  are 
handed  out  to  group  members  or 
it  may  be  written  on  the 
chalkboard  or  flipchart.  Or  both. 

If,  for  example,  the  library  board 
as  a group  Is  using  this  method  in 
the  planning  of  a community 
needs  assessment,  the  focus  may 
be  on  the  problem  of  what 
information  is  wanted  as  a result 
of  the  needs  assessment.  Then 
the  discussion  question  might  be: 
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'What  information  does 
the  board  need  about  the 
library,  our  community, 
and  the  people  who  live 
here  to  make  informed 
decisions  about  library 
services? 

Although  this  is  a discussion 
method,  the  process  begins  with 
a minimum  of  discussion.  The 
group  leader  explains  what  will 
happen  during  the  meeting, 
states  the  question,  and  gives  the 
necessary  instructions.  Each 
person  is  asked  to  begin  by 
individually  writing  down  on  the 
paper  provided  all  the  answers 
that  person  can  think  of  to  the 
stated  question.  At  this  time, 
there  is  no  discussion  within  the 
group.  The  emphasis  is  on 
individual  concentration. 

At  a time  specified  at  the 
beginning  of  the  exercise: 

• the  leader  asks  each 
person  in  turn  to  contrib- 
ute, without  discussion, 
one  idea  from  his  or  her 
list  of  answers. 

• the  recorder  writes  each 
idea  on  the  chalkboard  or 
easel  clearly  and  concisely, 
using  the  contributor's 
own  words  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

• when  each  group  member. 
Including  the  leader  and 
recorder  if  they  want  to 
participate,  has  contrib- 
uted one  Idea,  the  process 
continues  until  every  item 
on  each  list  has  been 
mentioned  and  recorded  in 
front  of  the  group. 

• no  discussion  of  the 
suggestions  takes  place 


until  all  are  written  down 
by  the  recorder. 

Now  in  front  of  the  group  is  a 
large  list  of  Ideas  which  have 
been  given  as  possible  answers  to 
the  stated  question.  Discussion 
begins  as  each  idea  is  examined 
in  a systematic  order.  Partici- 
pants may  ask  for  clarification  of 
the  ideas,  and  points  for  and 
against  any  given  idea  may 
emerge.  This  will  help  the  group 
members  to  make  decisions  when 
asked  to  do  so  in  the  process  that 
follows. 

When  each  idea  has  received 
careful  attention  and  seems  to  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  group 
members,  voting  takes  place. 

Each  person  writes  down  and 
privately  rates  all  the  group's 
Ideas  using  an  agreed-on  rating 
system.  The  rating  system  should 
be  simple.  For  example,  if 
number  1 is  the  highest  priority, 
then  ail  Ideas  are  ranked  by 
number  down  to  the  idea  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  least 
important.  This  will  have  the 
highest  number. 

When  everyone  has  numbered 
every  item  on  the  group  list,  the 
results  can  be  tallied.  The 
individual  anonymous  lists  can  be 
gathered  up  and  tallied  later  or.  If 
time  and  energy  allow,  can  be 
tallied  now  by  the  group.  In  either 
case,  the  ideas  are  listed  down 
the  left  hand  side  of  a page  or 
chalkboard  while  across  the  top 
flow  the  numbers  used  In  the 
rating  process. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Population 

totals 

Growth  rate 
Age  groupings 
Special  Interest 
groups 
Library 
circulation 
Why  people  use 
library 
Why  people 
don't  use 
library 

5 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

All  responses  will  be  entered  on 
this  form  and  totals  added  up  for 
each  item.  This  is  done  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  votes 
in  each  numbered  column  by  the 
column  number  itself. 

In  the  example  above,  ''Why 
people  use  the  library"  has: 

5 votes  as 

#1  information 

priority  = 5 points 

2 votes  as 

#2  information 

priority  = 4 points 

1 vote  as 

#4  information 

priority  = _4  points 

TOTAL  = 13  points 

So  the  final  total  for  this  item  on 
the  list  is  13.  The  item  that  ends 
up  with  the  lowest  final  total 
emerges  as  the  group's  highest 
priority. 

When  all  items  have  been  totaled, 
a new  list  can  be  prepared  with 
the  highest  priority  at  the  top. 

The  list  can  then  be  used  as  part 
of  the  decision  making  process 
because  it  is  now  clear  what 
information  the  board  as  a group 
wants  to  gain  from  the  needs 
assessment. 


On  basis  of  information  needed, 
board  or  planning  committee 
decides  on  discussion  question  and 
which  group(s)  of  people  will  be 
represented  in  the  discussion. 

T 

Planning  committee  asks  people  to 
participate  in  meeting,  sets  time 
and  place,  appoints  leader  and 
recorder  (if  not  the  same),  and 
informs  them  about  process. 

T 

Leader  explains  process  at  start  of 
meeting.  Participants  individually 
list  answers  to  discussion  question. 

T 

Each  person  In  turn  gives  one  Item 
from  list.  Process  continues  until  all 
items  on  every  person's  list  are 
recorded  on  flipchart. 

T 

Group  examines  each  Idea  on 
recorder's  list,  stating  opinions, 
asking  for  clarification,  discussing. 

T 

Group  members  vote  privately  on 
each  item  on  recorder's  list,  using 
agreed-on  rating  system. 

T 

Tally  results,  at  meeting  or  later. 

T 

Prepare  list  of  group's  priorities 
from  vote  results. 
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ADVANTAGES 


The  firm  structure  of  this  focused 
small  group  discussion  method 
leads  to  several  advantages: 

• One  strong  person  cannot 
dominate  the  group 

• Every  person  makes  a 
contribution  because  of 
the  individual  listing  and 
voting 

• Because  ideas  are  all 
written  down,  none  are 
lost  as  sometimes  happens 
with  entirely  verbal 
discussions 

• Voting  by  ranking  the 
choices  leads  to  a more 
objective  group  decision 

• Discussion  of  each  item  in 
turn  assists  everyone  to 
understand  the  points 
under  consideration 

• The  process  both  gener- 
ates information  and  sug- 
gests solutions 


This  process  uses  several  people 
working  together  and  exchang- 
ing ideas  and  information  to  work 
on  a problem.  When  used  to 
involve  people  from  the  commu- 
nity, it  provides  the  added  benefit 
of  increasing  public  awareness  of 
the  library. 

One  disadvantage  to  be  aware  of, 
particularly  when  the  method  is 
used  to  get  community  Input,  is 
that  because  numbers  In  the 
group  are  necessarily  limited, 
caution  must  be  used  in  using  the 
results  as  representative  of  the 
entire  population.  Any  possible 
bias  may  be  at  least  partially 
overcome  by  conducting  several 


focused  small  group  discussions 
on  the  same  question. 

HOW  TO  USE  IT 


As  mentioned  earlier,  this  method 
can  be  used  with  board  mem- 
bers, library  staff,  members  of 
the  community,  or  combinations 
of  these  groups.  In  the  needs 
assessment  process,  the  focused 
small  group  discussion  can  be 
used  at  several  levels  to  accom- 
plish different  purposes. 

In  the  example  above,  a library 
board  used  the  method  as  part  of 
the  planning  process  for  the 
needs  assessment  itself.  A board 
could  also  use  It  to  weigh  the 
results  of  the  investigation  into 
community  needs  when  the 
board  is  setting  priorities  for  a 
library  plan  of  action. 

A staff  group  could  use  the 
method  with  equal  effectiveness 
as  the  advantages  apply  no 
matter  who  makes  up  the  group. 
It  gives  the  people  who  work  in 
the  library  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  ideas  in  areas  of 
concern  to  the  library  and  the 
community. 

The  priorities  that  come  from  a 
staff  focused  discussion  can  be 
compared  to  those  that  emerge 
from  board  and  community 
sessions.  A discussion  group  with 
both  staff  and  board  members 
participating  can  be  a valuable 
learning  experience  for  all  and 
yield  valuable  information  due  to 
the  interaction  of  diverse  points 
of  view  about  the  library. 

The  involvement  of  people  from 
the  community  in  this  directed 
discussion  process  is  also  very 
valuable.  A group  of  library 
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patrons  could  be  asked  to 
discuss: 

''Why  people  use  the 
library." 

Another  possibility  is  to  ask  some 
people  who  do  not  use  the  library 
to  take  part  in  considering  the 
question: 

"Why  people  don't  use  the 
library." 

Another  group  might  identify: 

"What  are  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the 
library  in  this  community?" 

The  possibilities  are  endless  for 
Involving  the  community.  De- 
pending on  what  kind  of  infor- 
mation the  board  needs  for  its 
planning  process,  the  focused 
discussion  groups  could  be  made 
up  of  citizens  at  random,  senior 
citizens,  young  adults,  or  busi- 
nesspeople. The  list  could  go  on 
and  on. 


BACK  TO 
FAIRVILLE 


Another  day,  another  meeting  of 
the  Fairville  Public  Library  Board. 
Financial  Freda  has  the  floor 
again,  "Well,  folks.  Council  has 
agreed  not  to  make  a budget 
decision  until  our  board  has  a 
chance  to  investigate.  So  111  call 
on  Dr.  Watson  to  make  a 
committee  report  on  how  we  re 
going  to  do  it.  Dr.?" 

"Thanks,  Freda.  Now  Sherlock 
here  assures  me  that  by  using 
observation  and  deduction  we  can 


uncover  all  the  clues  we  need  to 
solve  the  mysteries  surrounding 
our  library  services.  But  first,  we 
need  to  pin  down  exactly  what 
we  need  to  know  to  solve  the 
case.  And  we  need  everybody 
working  as  detectives  to  do  it. 

"So  were  going  to  have  a focused 
discussion  here  today.  First  1 want 
everybody  to  write  down  all  the 
ideas  they  have  about  this 
discussion  question  at  the  front  of 
the  room  and  then  well  talk 
about  all  the  ideas  we  come  up 
with."  He  gestures  toward  the 
flipchart  at  the  front  of  the  room 
on  which  is  written  the  statement 
of  the  problem. 


The  Fairville  Public  Library  Board 
is  taking  another  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Let's  leave  them  busy 
at  work  while  we  look  at  another 
method  to  find  out  how  people 
perceive  the  library  and  what 
they  want  from  it. 


• Getting  in  touch  with 
the  community 

• Who's  involved? 

• When  and  where? 
What  to  talk  about? 

• Step  by  step 


SECTION  4 
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4 

TOUCH-BASE 

INTERVIEWS 


GETTING 
IN  TOUCH 
WITH  THE 
COMMUNITY 


Another  way  to  involve  the 
community  and  build  support  for 
the  library  is  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  key  individuals  and  groups  in 
your  community.  One  good  way 
to  do  this  is  through  touch-base 
interviews  with  these  community 
leaders.  Although  this  process 
can  be  a valuable  supplement, 
the  method  should  not  be  the 
only  or  major  source  of  informa- 
tion to  the  board  in  undertaking  a 
needs  assessment. 

An  interview  can  be  defined  as  a 
serious  conversation  with  a 
definite  purpose.  A good  inter- 
view, therefore,  starts  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  its  pur- 
pose. So  why  use  touch-base 
interviews  in  the  sleuthing 
process? 

Mostly  because  a community  is 
not  made  up  of  the  ''general 
public"  although  we  often  think 
of  it  that  way.  Instead,  a 
community  consists  of  many  "key 
publics."  These  are  individuals  or 
groups  which  might  affect  or  be 
affected  by  the  library  now  or  in 
the  future. 

Touch-base  interviews  provide  an 
opportunity  to  involve  these  key 
publics  in  library  planning.  The 
interviews  accomplish  two  basic 
things. 


1 . They  provide  a way  to 
check  out  community 
attitudes  and  knowledge 
about  basic  library  issues. 
How  much  do  these 
individuals  or  groups  know 
and  how  do  they  feel  about 
the  library  and  its  services? 

Is  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce aware  of  what 
informational  services  the 
library  can  provide  for 
businesses?  What  opinion 
does  this  organization  have 
on  what  services  should  be 
offered?  How  aware  is  the 
municipal  council  of  the 
diversity  of  services  and 
materials  offered  by  the 
library?  This  may  well 
affect  budgetary  support. 

The  Interviews  are  also  a 
good  chance  to  check  out 
public  expectations  as  well 
as  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment about  basic  Issues 
affecting  the  library.  Keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the 
community  opinion  leaders 
brings  to  the  surface 
unmet  expectations  for 
public  library  service 
and  may  result  in  unex- 
pected ways  to  serve  the 
community. 


For  example,  the  municipal 
council  may  view  money 
spent  on  school  and  public 
libraries  as  duplication  of 
services.  If  this  attitude 
surfaces  during  a touch- 
base  interview  with  a 
councillor,  the  library 
board  can  plan  to  over- 
come the  objection.  As 
a consequence,  both 
the  public  and  school 
libraries  may  become  more 
effective. 

2.  A very  positive  effect  of 
holding  touch-base  inter- 
views is  an  increased 
awareness  of  available 
library  materials  and 
services.  It  is  a public 
relations  tool  and  its  effec- 
tiveness cannot  be  over 
emphasized. 

The  very  fact  of  asking  for 
opinions  on  basic  issues 
increases  public  library 
awareness.  Asking  senior 
citizens  if  it  is  more 
important  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  film  collection  or 
to  begin  buying  video 
cassettes  might  result  in  a 
new  awareness  of  the 
library's  collection  of 
"golden  oldie"  films  which 
can  be  borrowed. 

Questions  like  these  are 
good  public  relations  for 
what  is  already  available  at 
the  library.  Each  person 
interviewed  becomes  a 
source  of  knowledge  about 
public  library  services  to 
the  group  he  or  she 
represents  and  to  other 
individuals. 


WHO'S 

INVOLVED? 


■jVho  Should  be  Interviewed? 

The  library  board  should  identify 
(possibly  through  the  focused 
group  discussion  process  out- 
lined in  the  previous  section) 
groups,  organizations,  and  opin- 
ion leaders  in  your  community. 
From  this  list,  choose  the  key 
publics  who  have  the  greatest 
actual  or  potential  for  having  an 
effect  or  being  affected  by  the 
library. 

These  publics  are  sources  of 
people  for  the  touch-base  inter- 
views and  may  include  such 
groups  as: 

• Public  library  board  and 
staff 

• Municipal  council  and  staff 

• School  board  and  staff 

• Other  municipal  boards  — 

Culture  Board 
Recreation  Board 
Family  and  Community 
Support  Services  Board 

• Influential  groups  — 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
Agricultural  Society 
Service  Clubs 
Senior  Citizens  Clubs 
Women's  Institute 

• Influential  persons  (opinion 
leaders) 

• Media  — newspapers, 
radio  stations 

• Other  libraries  in 
community 


Who  Should  Do 
the  Interviewing? 

This  very  much  depends  on  the 
local  situation.  Because  it  is  the 
library  board  who  will  be  using 


the  input  from  the  interviews  in 
the  planning  process,  a strong 
case  can  be  made  for  library 
board  members  to  do  at  least 
some  of  the  interviewing. 

Other  options  include  using 
volunteers  to  do  the  interviews. 
Friends  of  the  Library  or  commu- 
nity service  groups  might  take  it 
on  as  a service  project.  Or  paid 
interviewers  could  be  hired  to 
conduct  the  interviews.  These 
could  be  people  from  the 
community  who  are  hired  and 
trained  in  interviewing  or  consult- 
ants experienced  in  this  area. 

For  smaller  libraries,  a suggested 
recommendation  would  be  library 
board  members  first,  then  volun- 
teers, and  paid  interviewers  as 
the  last  choice.  The  time  and 
money  available  for  the  process 
must  be  considered  in  making  the 
choice  of  interviewers.  Individuals 
inexperienced  in  interviewing  will 
require  training  no  matter  which 
of  these  groups  they  belong  to 
or  why  they  are  doing  the  inter- 
viewing. 

When 

and  Where? 

What  to 

Talk  About? 

The  Sherlock  Holmes  (Needs 
Assessment  Planning)  Committee 
that  the  board  has  set  up  to 
organize  the  project  should  set  a 
time  line  for  conducting  the 
entire  needs  assessment  (see 
page  20).  The  Interviews  should 
be  conducted  during  the  desig- 
nated time  for  data  collection. 


The  art  of  interviewing  is  a 
subject  about  which  much  has 
been  written.  Many  books  and 
articles  are  available  for  more 
in-depth  information.  However,  a 
few  very  basic  things  to  think 
about  for  successful  interviewing 
are  Included  here. 

The  specific  time  and  place  for 
the  Interview  to  be  held  should 
be  set  for  whenever  and  wher- 
ever it  is  convenient  for  both 
parties.  The  interview  can  take 
place  In  the  library  — a good  way 
to  get  people  to  see  whafs 
happening  there  — or  in  private 
homes,  offices,  or  coffee  shops. 

Conditions  that  will  add  to  the 
success  of  the  interviews  are 
comfort,  privacy,  and  especially, 
freedom  from  interruptions.  A 
specific  amount  of  time  should  be 
set  for  the  interview  so  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  about 
how  much  of  the  Interviewee's 
time  is  required.  This  will  depend 
on  how  many  Issues  will  be 
discussed  during  the  interview. 

What  will  be  discussed  should  be 
decided  before  any  interviews 
take  place.  Discussion  issues  and 
suggested  wording  for  questions 
are  too  important  to  be  left  to 
chance.  No  matter  who  is  doing 
the  interviewing,  the  Planning 
Committee  must  decide  ahead  of 
time  which  issues  will  be 
discussed. 
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TIME  LINE  (SAMPLE  ONLY) 


Project Needs  Assessment A report  to  board 

PROJECT  TIME  LINE 


The  issues  should  be  those  which 
are  of  concern  to  the  board  and 
which  the  board  needs  informa- 
tion on.  Some  examples  of  basic 
issues  which  could  be  included 
are: 

• What  non-print  materials 
should  be  available? 

• Should  the  library  be 
involved  in  programming? 

• What  should  the  library  do 
more  of? 

• What  should  the  library  do 
less  of? 


• How  can  public  and  school 
libraries  co-operate  with 
each  other? 

• How  do  people  learn  about 
the  library? 

• Why  do  people  use/not 
use  the  library? 

• Would  it  be  a good  idea  to 
join  a library  system? 

When  the  issues  and  questions 
are  standardized,  the  information 
gathered  is  much  easier  to  put 
down  in  a way  which  will  yield 
useful  data. 


A procedure  for  recording  and 
reporting  interview  results  must 
be  set  up  for  all  interviews  so  the 
valuable  information  gained  will 
not  be  lost.  After  the  interview, 
the  interviewer  should  set  aside 
time  to  put  down  either  in  writing 
or  on  tape  the  results  of  the 
interview. 

In  this  needs  assessment  method 
as  with  all  others,  everything  that 
happens  should  be  written  down. 
Interviewers  should  be  carefully 
instructed  to  write  down  not  only 
the  results  but  the  who,  when, 
and  where  and  how  long  of  the 
Interview. 

REMEMBER 

Interviews  are  a way  of  touching 
base  with  the  community.  The 
two-fold  purpose  is  to  encourage 
expression  of  views,  pro  and  con, 
on  basic  Issues  affecting  the 
library  and  to  promote  awareness 
of  the  library's  services  and 
materials.  The  actual  number  of 
touch-base  interviews  conducted 
will  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  community  and  the  local 
situation. 

Take  it  step  by  step: 

1 . Identify  basic  issues 
concerning  your  library 
and  develop  the  inter- 
views around  these 
issues. 

2.  Select  people  to  be 
interviewed  from  key  pub- 
lics in  the  community. 

3.  Record  the  evidence  so 
the  board  will  have  a trail 
to  follow. 


NOW  WHO'S 
TALKING  IN 
FAIRVILlE? 

The  public  library  boardroom  is 
quiet  these  days.  All  the  board 
members  are  out  in  the  communi- 
ty talking  to  people.  Yes,  Sherlock 
too.  Even  Clement  Coldwater  has 
learned  a few  things,  much  to  his 
surprise.  The  board  members  are 
interviewing  as  many  different 
kinds  of  people  as  possible, 
keeping  their  personal  opinions 
out  of  it,  and  above  all,  listening. 
The  only  mystery  now  is  why 
they  didn't  do  this  sooner. 


• Comparing  profiles 

• Setting  goals  and 
objectives 

• Preparing  an  action 
plan 


SECTION  5 
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5 

EVIDENCE 
IS  IN 


It  is  one  thing  to  gather  up 
evidence;  it  is  another  to  use  it  to 
solve  the  case.  Up  to  this  point 
all  the  activity  has  been  in  the 
information  gathering  stage 
which  is  the  necessary  first  step 
of  the  planning  process. 

The  Sherlock  Holmes  or  Needs 
Assessment  Planning  Committee 
should  have  been  submitting 
regular  reports  to  keep  the  board 
and  staff  up  to  date  on 
everything  that  was  happening. 
No  matter  what  method  is  used, 
accurate  record  keeping  Is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the 
project.  That  becomes  very 
evident  at  this  stage  when  the 
board  is  ready  to  plan. 

Now  it  is  time  to  decide  what 
action  should  take  place  as  a 
result  of  the  information  you 
have. 


If  nothing  happens  as  a 
result  of  the  needs  as- 
sessment the  board  has 
done,  then  the  Informa- 
tion gathering  was  a 
waste  of  time  and  effort. 


Even  worse  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  members  of  the  community 
of  asking  what  they  think  and 
then  ignoring  their  comments. 


Publicizing  the  needs  as- 
sessment process  from 
the  very  beginning  is 
good  public  relations  for 
the  library. 


The  community  becomes  in- 
volved and  interested  in  the 
results.  So  make  sure  the  results 
are  visible. 

In  this  section,  we  will  discuss 
three  steps  which  will  enable 
your  board  to  make  effective  use 
of  the  information  you  now  have. 

1 . Compare  your  library 
and  community  profiles 

2.  Set  goals  and  objectives 

3.  Prepare  an  action  plan 

1.  COMPARING 
PROFILES 


This  step  can  be  done  by  the 
whole  board  together  in  prepara- 
tion for  setting  goals  and 
objectives.  The  other  alternative 
is  to  have  the  Needs  Assessment 
Planning  Committee  do  the 
comparison  and  present  a report 
to  the  board.  If  the  second  route 
is  followed,  the  report  should  be 
received  by  each  board  member 
well  in  advance  of  any  meeting 
held  to  discuss  the  report  or  to 
set  goals  and  objectives. 

In  preparing  the  profiles  compari- 
son, the  factual  data  you  have 
gathered  about  both  community 
and  library  should  be  assembled 
in  an  easy  to  understand  format 
and  distributed  to  all  individuals 
who  will  be  assisting  with  the 
comparison  process.  One  use  of 
this  "hard"  data  is  to  make 
calculations  which  will  enable  the 
board  to  compare  the  library  with 
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your  community  as  well  as  with 
libraries  in  communities  of  similar 
size. 

At  this  point,  for  example,  you 
can  find  out  how  many  books  per 
capita  are  held  by  the  library  as 
well  as  the  annual  circulation  per 
capita.  If  you  have  population 
figures  broken  down  by  age 
groups  and  the  library  circulation 
broken  down  into  adult,  young 
adult,  and/or  children's  circula- 
tion, then  you  can  also  figure  out 
the  circulation  for  the  different 
age  groups  and  compare  that  to 
the  percentage  of  each  age 
group  in  the  community. 

In  this  way,  you  are  beginning  to 
build  a picture  of  how  the  library 
operations  match  the  community. 
If,  for  instance,  approximately 
25%  of  the  population  is  age  14 
or  younger  but  the  percentage  of 
the  total  library  circulation  to  that 
age  group  is  10%,  this  could 
indicate  to  the  board  an  area  of 
unmet  need. 

In  addition,  it  can  be  very 
informative  to  compare  the  books 
and  circulation  per  capita  figures 
with  other  libraries.  Comparative 
statistics  are  available  through 
reports  submitted  by  individual 
libraries  and  compiled  each  year 
by  Alberta  Culture  Library  Serv- 
ices Branch. 

The  title  of  this  publication  is 
Public  Library  Statistics  for 
each  year.  It  gives  information  on 
each  library  such  as  total  book 
stock,  population,  circulation, 
and  expenses  by  category 
including  salaries,  materials, 
administration,  etc. 

The  Municipal  Services  Branch  of 
Alberta  Municipal  Affairs  yearly 
compiles  population  figures  for  ail 


cities,  towns,  villages,  and 
municipal  districts  in  Alberta. 

This  list  can  be  used  to  locate 
communities  of  similar  size  to 
yours  because  another  source  of 
comparison  with  other  libraries 
can  be  found  in  library  annual 
reports  of  similar  communities. 

It  can  also  be  useful  to  compare 
your  own  library  and  community 
statistics  for  the  last  five  years  if 
you  have  kept  that  information. 
Has  the  population  grown  and  by 
how  much?  Has  library  use 
increased  along  with  the  popula- 
tion or  perhaps  increased 
even  with  less  people  in  the 
community? 

If  you  have  sought  input  from  the 
community  during  the  needs 
assessment  process,  this  informa- 
tion must  also  be  analyzed.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  do  this  but  just 
as  important. 

The  priorized  lists  resulting  from 
the  focused  small  group  discus- 
sions can  be  examined  for 
Information  which  will  help  the 
board  in  planning  for  the  future. 
Are  there  any  themes  which 
emerge? 

For  example: 

Do  the  lists  Indicate  a high 
priority  placed  on  any  type 
of  service  or  material  such 
as  books  In  other  langu- 
ages, children's  story 
hour,  or  services  to  any 
specific  age  group? 

How  do  these  priorities 
match  up  with  available 
library  services? 

If  people  are  asking  for  services 
already  offered  by  the  library,  it 
may  indicate  more  public  aware- 


ness  is  needed  rather  than 
additional  services. 

Similarly,  the  content  of  any 
touch-base  interviews  should  be 
examined: 

What  major  concerns  have 
been  raised? 

Do  the  key  individuals  and 
groups  have  a realistic 
picture  of  the  public 
library? 

What  expectations  does 
the  public  have  for  the 
library?  Can  they  be  met? 

Make  a list  of  major  themes  that 


are  found  in  the  interview 
information  so  that  the  board  can 
plan  to  address  them  in  future 
planning. 

A more  complete  picture  of  how 
the  library  Is  meeting  or  not 
meeting  community  Information 
needs  will  begin  to  emerge.  In 
this  comparison  of  library  and 
community  profiles  lies  the  seed 
of  future  planning.  A thorough 
examination  of  the  information 
will  yield  much  food  for  thought. 
Do  not  neglect  this  step  as  it  is 
crucial  to  the  planning  process 
and  particularly  to  the  step  that 
follows. 


2.  SETTING 
GOALS  AND 
OBJECTIVES 

The  entire  board  should  take  part 
in  this  vital  part  of  the  planning 
process.  The  board's  responsibili- 
ty as  a board  of  management  is 
to  decide  on  directions  and 
priorities  for  the  library.  Of  equal 
importance,  however,  the  board 
must  recognize  that  it  is  the 
staffs  responsibility  to  carry  out 
the  board's  policies  and  plans.  It 
is  crucial,  therefore,  that  the 
board  allow  a time  and  place  for 
consultation  with  staff  during  the 


GOALS 

A goal  is  a broad  statement  of 
what  the  organization  intends  to 
accomplish,  a general  direction  In 
which  to  proceed. 


process  of  setting  library  goals 
and  objectives. 

Out  of  the  information  resulting 
from  the  data  gathering  and  the 
discussion  of  the  profile  compari- 
son report  comes  a sense  of 
what  directions  the  board  wants 
the  library  to  take  in  the  short 
term  and  in  the  long  term.  Goals 
and  objectives  can  be  set  for 
both  the  immediate  future  — up 
to  one  year  — and  for  a longer 
time  frame  of  up  to  five  years 
ahead. 

Confusion  often  exists  over  the 
differences  between  goals  and 
objectives  and  how  they  are 
written. 


OBJECTIVES 

An  objective,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a statement  which  tells  us 
three  specific  things: 

1 . What  will  be  different? 

2.  By  when? 

3.  How  will  the  results  be 
measured? 


EXAMPLE 

GOAL:  To  lose  weight 


Whereas  goals  are  general 
statements,  objectives  are  activi- 
ties which  are  measurable  and 
time  limited.  One  goal  may  have 
several  related  objectives. 

EXAMPLE 

GOAL:  To  increase  library  serv- 
ices to  the  homebound  and 
institutionalized. 


Remember  that  the  goals  are 
broad  but  achievable  statements 
of  intent,  and  the  objectives  are 
specific  ways  of  accomplishing 
the  goals.  An  objective  states  what 
will  happen,  within  what  time 
frame,  and  includes  how  we  will 
know  when  it  is  achieved  — a 
measurement  or  documentation 
of  success. 

An  objective  should  be  written  in 
the  following  format: 

To by 

as  measured  by 

The  real  test  for  an  objective  is: 

Can  the  objective  be  easily 
understood  by  those  who 
didn't  write  it? 


OBJECTIVE:  to  lose  10  pounds 
(#1)  by  January  1,  198_  (#2) 
Results  measured  by  stepping  on 
scales  (#3) 


OBJECTIVE:  To  double  the 
number  of  volunteers  delivering 
books  to  the  homebound  by 
December  1986.  Results  meas- 
ured in  report  to  the  board. 

OBJECTIVE:  To  provide  rotating 
deposit  collections  in  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  by  June 
1986.  Results  measured  in  report 
to  the  board. 


The  establishment  of  goals  and 
objectives  identifies  the  board's 
priorities  for  the  future.  When 
planning,  the  board  should  try  to 
be  realistic  about  what  accom- 
plishments are  possible  within  a 
given  time.  The  staff  should  be 
consulted  about  timing  and  about 
the  effect  that  suggested  activi- 
ties might  have  on  the  present 
library  system  and  services.  This 
careful  thought  process  makes 
possible  the  realistic  allocation  of 
available  resources  in  the  next 
planning  step. 


3.  PREPARING 
AN  ACTION 
PLAN 

This  is  the  ''how  are  you  going  to 
make  it  happen?"  stage  of  the 
planning  process.  For  each  stated 
objective,  an  action  plan  should 
be  prepared.  This  will  state: 

• what  will  happen 


The  goals,  objectives,  and  action 
plans  set  by  the  board  should  be 
reviewed  regularly.  A brief  report 
on  the  progress  made  toward 
each  goal  and  objective  should 
be  given  at  scheduled  intervals. 
This  should  be  every  six  months 
or  at  least  once  a year. 

A regular  review  allows  the  board 
to  check  on  the  progress  of 
planned  activities  and  also  allows 
changes  to  be  made  as  time 


Action 

Resources 

Responsible 

Measure 

Deadline 

Ten  volunteers 
to  be  recruited 
& trained 

$ for 

training 

materials 

Chief 

Librarian 

Report  to 
Board 

Dec.  1986 

• by  when 

• what  money,  materials, 
and  manpower  are  re- 
quired 

• specifically  what  person  or 
group  will  be  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  action 
plan. 

In  one  of  the  objectives  above, 
the  action  plan  would  include  the 
following  information.  "Ten  vol- 
unteers from  the  community  will 
be  recruited  and  trained  by 
December  1986  to  deliver  books 
to  homebound  readers.  A budget 

allocation  of  $ will  be 

required  for  advertising  and 
preparation  of  training  materials. 
The  Chief  Librarian  will  be 
responsible  for  the  recruitment 
and  training  of  the  volunteers  and 
for  reporting  to  the  board  on  or 
before  the  set  deadline."  If 
preferred,  this  can  be  set  up  in 
the  form  of  a chart  with 
appropriate  headings. 


progresses.  Flexibility  must  be 
allowed  for  as  plans  and  priorities 
can  change.  But  the  board's 
goals,  objectives,  and  action 
plans  serve  as  directional  signs  to 
help  the  board  and  the  staff 
guide  the  library  in  the  desired 
direction. 

FAIRVILLE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
LOOKS  TO  the 
FUTURE 

"Meeting's  called  to  order," 
announces  the  Chairman.  "Is 
everything  ready  for  our  presen- 
tation to  Council?  Freda,  have 
you  got  our  budget  request? 
Sherlock,  you're  in  charge  of  all 
the  evidence  we  gathered  during 
the  needs  assessment.  Now  who  is 
going  to  present  the  five  year 
plan? 
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"I'm  ready  to  do  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  Council  can't  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  way 
we've  studied  the  situation  and 
then  come  up  with  this  plan." 

Betsy  Board  Member  grasps  her 
notes  with  a determined  air.  "The 
mothers'  group  and  the  senior 
citizens  are  both  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  be  at  the  meeting 
today  to  show  support  for  our 
new  programming  plans.  That 
should  be  a big  help  in  convincing 
Council  not  to  cut  our  budget." 

"Boy,"  smiles  Enthusiastic  Eddie, 
"this  is  great!  I don't  think  we've 
ever  had  citizens  come  out  and 
show  support  for  the  library  like 
this." 

"Just  goes  to  show  you.  It  was  all 
worthwhile  talking  to  people, 
finding  out  what  they  wanted  and 
needed.  Well,  let's  get  going."  The 
Chairman  leads  the  way  out  of 
the  board  room.  His  fellow  board 
members  follow  eagerly,  filled 
with  confidence  now  about  the 
future  of  the  Fairville  Public 
Library. 


Using  a needs  assessment  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  planning  cycle  can 
make  a tremendous  difference  to 
any  public  library  board.  A board 
can  plan  with  confidence  know- 
ing it  is  knowledgeable  about  the 
library  and  the  community  it 
serves.  Public  awareness  and 
support  of  the  library  then  also 
become  a factor  in  the  library's 
ability  to  provide  good  service. 

At  a time  when  information  is 
exploding  and  resources  are 
shrinking,  every  board  must 
make  the  best  use  of  the  money, 
material,  and  human  resources 
available  to  provide  public  library 
service  to  the  community.  One  of 
the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  find 
out  what  library  needs  exist  in  the 
community  and  then  make  sure 
that  the  library  meets  those 
needs. 


ALBERTA 

CULTURE 

REGIONAL 

OFFICES 

South/Central  Region 

3rd  Floor,  525  - 11  Avenue  S.W. 

Calgary 

T2R  0C9 

Telephone:  297-6116 
Southern  Region 
Room  218,  Provincial  Building 
770  - 6 Street  S.W. 

Medicine  Hat 
T1A  4J6 

Telephone:  529-3635 
Northwestern  Region 
Room  2501,  Provincial  Building 
10320  - 99  Street 
Grande  Prairie 
T8V  6J4 

Telephone:  538-5408 
Northeastern  Region 
Room  316,  Provincial  Building 
5025  - 49  Avenue 
St.  Paul 
TOA  3A0 

Telephone:  645-6328 

Central  Region 

3rd  Floor,  Parkland  Square 

4901  - 48th  Street 

Red  Deer 

T4N  6M4 

Telephone:  340-5257 
Edmonton  Region 
12th  Floor,  CN  Tower 
Edmonton 
T5J  0K5 

Telephone:  427-2568 


Region  1:  Lethbridge 
#335  Administration  Building 
909  - 3 Avenue  N. 

Bag  #3014 
Lethbridge,  T1H  0H5 
329-5231 

Region  2:  Medicine  Hat 
108  Provincial  Building 
770  - 6th  Street  S.W. 

Medicine  Hat,  T1A  4J6 
529-3637 
Region  3:  Calgary 
3rd  Floor 

525  - 1 1 Avenue  S.W. 

Calgary,  T2R  0C9 
297-6115 

Region  4:  Three  Hills 
Government  Services  Building 
Box  154 

160  - 3 Avenue  S. 

Three  Hills,  TOM  2A0 
443-5503 


Region  5:  Stettler 
Government  Services  Centre 
Mail  Bag  600 
4809  - 48  Street 
Stettler,  TOC  2L0 
742-4481 

Region  6:  Red  Deer 

6th  Floor,  Provincial  Building 

4920  - 51  Street 

Red  Deer,  T4N  6K8 

340-5115 

Region  7:  Leduc 

Knull  Professional  Building 

Box  1948 

5019  - 49  Avenue 

Leduc,  T9E  2Z2 

986-8401 

Region  8;  Vegreville 
Box  960 

Provincial  Building 
4809  - 50  Street 
Vegreville,  TOB  4L0 
632-5413 
Region  9:  Edson 
Commercial  Building 
Box  747 
4926  - 1 Avenue 
Edson,  TOE  OPO 
723-8227 

Region  10:  Stony  Plain 
Provincial  Building 
Box  928 

4709  - 44  Avenue 
Stony  Plain,  TOE  2G0 
963-2281 

Region  11:  Barrhead 
Provincial  Building 
Box  1039 
6203  - 49  Street 
Barrhead,  TOG  OEO 
674-8234 

Region  12:  Edmonton 
#907,  Standard  Life  Centre 
10405  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  T5J  3N4 
427-2001 

Region  13:  St.  Paul 
Provincial  Building 
Box  1454 
5025  - 49  Avenue 
St.  Paul,  TOA  3A0 
645-6353 

Region  14:  High  Prairie 
Provincial  Building 
Box  1078 
4917  - 53  Avenue 
High  Prairie,  TOG  1E0 
523-4561 

Region  15:  Grande  Prairie 
#1701  Provincial  Building 
10320  - 99  Street 
Grande  Prairie,  T8V  6J4 
538-5300 

Region  16(S):  Peace  River 
3rd  Floor,  Provincial  Building 
Mail  Bag  900 
9621  - 96  Avenue 
Peace  River,  TOH  2X0 
624-6295 

Region  16(N):  High  Level 
2nd  Floor,  Provincial  Building 
Box  119 

9813  - 100  Avenue 
High  Level,  TOH  1Z0 


ALBERTA 

RECREATION  AND 
PARKS  REGIONAL 
OFFICES 


Region  17:  Fort  McMurray 
#907,  Standard  Life  Centre 
10405  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  T5J  3N4 
427-2001 

Region  18:  Wainwright 
Provincial  Building 
Box  1588 
810  - 14  Avenue 
Wainwright,  TOB  4P0 
842-2692 


REGIONAL 

PLANNING 

COMMISSION 

OFFICES 

Battle  River  Regional  Planning  Commission 
5014  - 48  Avenue 
Wetaskiwin,  T9A  OMO 
352-2215 

Calgary  Regional  Planning  Commission 
4303  - 1 1 Street 
Calgary,  T2G  4X1 
287-2472 

Edmonton  Metropolitan  Regional  Planning 
Commission 

#602,  10025  - 106  Street 
Edmonton,  T5J  1G4 
423-5701 

Mackenzie  Regional  Planning  Commission 
PO.  Box  450 
Berwyn,  TOE  OEO 
338-3862 

Oldman  River  Regional  Planning  Commission 
905  - 4 Avenue  S. 

Lethbridge,  T1J  0P3 
329-1344 

Palliser  Regional  Planning  Commission 
605  - 2 Avenue  W.,  Drawer  1900 
Hanna,  TOJ  IPO 
854-3371 

Red  Deer  Regional  Planning  Commission 
2830  Bremner  Avenue 
Red  Deer,  T4R  1M9 
343-3394 

Southeast  Alberta  Regional  Planning 
Commission 

3rd  Floor,  Chinook  Place 
623  - 4 Street  S.E. 

Medicine  Hat,  T1A  0L1 
527-3326 

South  Peace  Regional  Planning  Commission 

200  Windsor  Court 

9835  - 101  Avenue 

Grande  Prairie,  T8V  0X6 

532-0988 

Yellowhead  Regional  Planning  Commission 
PO.  Box  245 
Onoway,  TOE  1V0 
967-2249 
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APPENDIX  B 

ASSESSING  YOUR  LIBRARY 
COLLECTION'S  STRENGTHS 
AND  WEAKNESSES:  SOME  QUESTIONS  TO  ASK 

How  many  books*  per  capita  does  the  library  have?  How  does  this  compare 
with  other  libraries  of  similar  size? 

How  current  are  the  books? 

What  physical  condition  are  they  in? 

Is  every  area  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  system  adequately  represented? 

Which  books  don't  circulate?  If  they  haven't  circulated  in  5 years,  should  they 
be  weeded? 

Does  the  collection  reflect  material  currently  being  published  and  what  the 
community  is  asking  for  from  the  library?  Or  does  the  library  rely  too  heavily  on 
interlibrary  loan? 

Are  the  classics  in  a format  that  appeals  to  the  modern  reader? 

Does  the  collection  meet  special  sector  needs  such  as  adult  education, 
handicapped  readers,  students  (apart  from  curricular  needs  served  by  the 
school  library)? 

Is  there  material  for  all  age  groups  from  tots  to  seniors? 

Is  library  material  chosen  according  to  a board  approved  selection  policy  which 
encourages  a variety  of  formats  such  as  books,  paper  backs,  records,  films, 
videos,  and  toys? 

Does  the  collection  address  all  sides  of  controversial  topics? 

*Books  refers  to  the  whole  variety  of  formats  possible 
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